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Sells the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, Non-For- 


feitable Contracts of Life, Term, Endowment and 
Annuity Insurance. 


Good Agency Contracts for Reliable Men. 


JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES A. WELLMAN, State Agent, 
Pembroke Building, Manchester, N. H. 


GEORGE P. DEWEY, Gen’! Agent, 
33 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 
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of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 
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MR. ALEXANDER’S CONCEPTION 


OF AN IDEAL COMPANY. 


The Best Conditions Under Which a Life-Insurance Corporation Can Operate — The 
Expense Rate and Compensation to Agents. 


Mr. James W. Alexander, of New 
York, who has obtained a high repu- 
tation as the executive official of a 
great life-insurance corporation, de- 
livered an address before the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ Convention, at 
Columbus, Ohio, in September, upon 
‘‘The Ideal Company.’’ Mr. Alex- 
ander stated that the first requisite of 
a company of this kind was the super- 
honorable, 


vision of high-minded, 


experienced men, having no aim 


other than to 
of policy-holders. 


subserve the interests 
Character in the 
administration of a_ life-insurance 
company meant more than mere hon- 
esty in the handling of money. It 
involved a careful regard for the 
ethics of competition, and an unsel- 
fish subserviency of personal ambi- 
tion to the larger and more enduring 
interests of the corporation as a 
whole. 

In the consideration of details Mr. 
Alexander held that the ideal com- 
pany should conduct its business in 
accordance with the following general 
principles : — 

Cash premiums without notes or loans 
to policy-holders ;_ 

Business to be conducted upon the mu- 
tual plan, whether the company is organ- 
ized with or without a stock capital ; 

Reserves to be computed upon the most 
conservative tables of mortality and rate 


of interest; three per cent interest should 
be the maximum ; 

As low an expense rate as is compatible 
with a broad and liberal conduct of 
business ; 

Agents selected to be of the highest 
character ; 

Great care in regard to the physical 
soundness of the risks taken; 

A large surplus ; 

A large and widely extended business ; 

A willingness to cooperate with other 
companies in regulating the conditions of 
competition, in order that the evils of 
rivalry may be eliminated ; 

Exemption from taxation. 


- 


Expense Agents’ Commissions. 


Mr. 
various points in detail. 


discussed these 
What he 


has to say upon expense and surplus 


Alexander 


is worthy of particular note, because 
it deals with questions upon which 
his words have particular weight. 
We desire to quote his statement in 
relation to the expense question : — 
In the ideal company every effort would 
have to be made to confine the expenses to 
a minimum rate. How to do this is tax- 
ing the skill, experience, and wisdom of 
managers to the utmost. Obviously, one 
of the most important ingredients of a life- 
assurance company’s expenses is the com- 
pensation paid to agents for obtaining the 
Every one knows that if there 
little 
desirable to extend the 


business. 


were no agents there would be 


business. If it be 
benefits of the institution to as many peo- 
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ple in the world as possible (and who can 
question it?), agents must be employed to 
do it. How to be fair to these agents and 
at the same time just to the policy-holders 
is indeed a grave problem for the ideal 
life-assurance company. Different com- 
panies have different methods, and each 
naturally stands for the superiority of its 
own. 

I may be pardoned for holding the opin- 
ion that the method adopted by the Equi- 
table Society, on Jan. I, Igoo, is best 
adapted to harmonizing the interests of 
the agent with those of the policy-holder. 
It has been found that the payment of 
what is known as a flat brokerage on the 
first premium, with no commission what- 
ever on the renewals, has a tendency to 
attract business which does not persist, 
and companies pursuing that plan have 
been driven to invent 
compensate for the 
plan, which devices in general entail fresh 
By the plan which we have 
adopted, a commission much smaller than 
the ordinary flat brokerage is paid on the 
first premium, and instead of a uniform 


other devices to 
weaknesses of the 


expense. 


small renewal commission, a graded re- 
newal commission is granted which makes 
it for the interest of the agent to work not 
only to secure the business in the first in- 
stance, but to keep it on the books of the 
company. In other words, we have ap- 
plied to life-assurance the same principles 
that must govern in connection with any 


other business conducted on successful 
lines. 
Careful calculations have been made 


proving that the company will be better 
off on this plan after a series of years than 
under plans involving higher payments on 
the first year’s premiums. The efficiency 
of the plan in keeping business on the 
books has already been proved. It effects 
greater permanency on the part of agents 
and 
business for the mere temporary loaves 
and fishes. By attracting agents of a 
higher grade, a direct advantage is ob- 
tained in the character of the business 
secured, for it is obvious that men enlist- 


attracts a class who are not in the 


ing for life, as it were, and interested in 
building up a reputation, even on the low 
basis of its value as a stock in trade, will 
influence a better class of business than 


the guerrillas who pass from one company 
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to another, and to whom.-the only attrac- 
tion in the business is the money they can 
extract from the company cash down, re- 
gardless of any interest but their own 
pocketbooks for the time being. 

This method of compensation has also 
proved to be the most effective measure 
against rebating, which in our ranks has 
been materially overcome, and in the 
stamping out of which we feel we are 
making substantial progress, after the fail- 
ure both of laws and of treaties to accom- 
plish anything whatsoever. This effort 
has been greatly fortified by a rule, ruth- 
lessly enforced, that no agent or manager 
shall pay a single flat brokerage to a sub- 





ordinate exceeding a _ stated, uniform, 
moderate rate—a rate which leaves no 
temptation to divide with the policy- 


holder. This rule has been so strenuously 
insisted upon.that some agents have been 
dismissed for its violation, while others 
have been subjected to heavy pecuniary 
This 


their fellows, and operates as a wholesome 


penalties. is well known among 
preventive. 

Coupled with the change in method of 
compensating agents, we have put the 
stamp of disapproval upon the system of 
bonuses offered to agents for the transac- 
tion of given amounts of insurance during 
This practice, which had 
crept into the management of the business, 
like the high-brokerage usage, was found 


stated periods. 


to make rebating easier, and to stimulate 
the introduction of non-persistent and 
even ‘‘straw’’ business. The ideal com- 
pany will not tolerate the bonus system. 


¥ 
The Value of Surplus. 


Upon the question of surplus he 
has this to say : — 


Why there should exist in our business a 
different criterion of strength, permanence, 
and prosperity than in other forms of busi- 
ness and among business men seeking 
credit, I am at a loss to understand. So 
far as the company is concerned with 
which I am connected, it has been a car- 
dinal principle from the very start that all 
the brains, all the experience, all the skill, 
all the industry obtainable should be ap- 
plied to the making of surplus, and to the 
husbanding of it as long as possible as a 


protection and defence against human 

















error, neglect, incompetence, and the ad- 
verse operation of causes beyond control. 
The introduction of the deferred dividend 
method has made such an accumulation of 
surplus absolutely consistent with the 
pecuniary interests of policy-holders, for 
while operating to roll up a large surplus, 
which constitutes a bulwark of defence, 
ultimately each policy-holder receives his 
appropriate share of the same to the very 
last cent. Those who seek to convert this 
surplus into a fixed liability in any other 
sense than every dollar possessed by a 
mutual company (whether governed by 
stock or the votes of policy-holders) is a 
liability, unwittingly aim to deprive it of 
its greatest use, a use which absolutely 
overshadows any temporary gratification 
of an uninstructed desire on the part of a 
policy-holder to receive premature divi- 
sions of profit, or to have his contingent 
share diverted from the form of elastic 
protection into rigid liability. That use 
is absolute certainty of absolute security 
throughout all time. 


¥ 
Mr. Alexander's Choice of Subject. 


Mr. Alexander, in the choice of his 
subject and the method of presenting 
it, has unwittingly drawn criticism 
upon himself, notwithstanding the 
fact that he particularly disclaims any 
attempt to describe the company with 
which he is connected, and, in fact, 
criticises some of its practices which 
have been rendered expedient by com- 
petition or public demand. We be- 
lieve that this criticism is in part 
justified, not because Mr. Alexander 
has expressed his own earnest con- 
victions upon his chosen subject (for 
such convictions we know them to 
be), or because he has found occasion 
to illustrate his points by reference to 
the company of which he is the chief 
executive, — but because the occasion 
chosen for the presentation of this 
subject was inevitably bound to ex- 
cite objection. 

But this tendency to criticise should 


Mr. Alexander's Conception of an Ideal Company. 
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not be permitted to obscure the actual 
merits of the subject which Mr. Alex- 
ander has presented. Judgment upon 
his expression of convictions must be 
rendered upon the actual soundness 
or unsoundness of the views which he 
presents. “ The real point to be deter- 
mined is whether or not it is best for 
a life-insurance company to be con- 
ducted upon the cash basis and mu- 
tual plan; whether or not it should 
use conservative tables of interest and 
mortality; whether its business should 
or should not be conducted upon the 
lowest possible expense ratio; whether 
or not the character of its 
should be good, its risks carefully 


agents 


selected, its surplus large and its 
business widely distributed ; whether 
or not the ideal company should be 
willing to cooperate with others in 
regulating competition and in remov- 
ing evils, and finally, whether or not 
a company of this description should 


be exempted from taxation. 
¥ 
Points of Agreement and Disagreement. 


Upon some of these propositions 
When 
Mr. Alexander says that the manage- 


there is no room for debate. 


ment of a company should be of the 
highest integrity and utmost disin- 
terestedness, that its risks should be 
carefully selected, its reserves con- 
servatively estimated, its agents of a 
fine type, and its business conducted 
on the most economical basis con- 
sistent with a widely extended busi- 
ness, we do not believe that there is 
an underwriter in the country who 
will attempt to take issue with him 
upon these propositions. 

Upon the methods which should be 
adopted to secure the most econom- 
ical management and the 
financial strength there may be, and 


greatest 





Ka 


in fact are, wide differences of opin- 
ion... Mr. Alexander outlines the plan 
which his company has adopted to 
secure these results. To us the re- 
newal system of compensation to 
agents seems to contain elements of 
economy which are not possible under 
the brokerage system. Nevertheless, 
the plan inaugurated by the Equi- 
table nearly three years ago is as yet 
insufficiently tested to warrant an ex- 
pression of opinion from an outsider 
as to the absolute success of the ex- 
periment ; in fact, Mr. Alexander’s 
belief in its efficiency is based mainly 
upon confident expectations rather 
than actual experience. Mr. 
ander’s company has inaugurated this 
change in the method of compensa- 


Alex- 


tion with great courage, and we look 
forward to the time when the com- 
pany’s actual experience can be cited 
as a practical demonstration of its 
success. 

In regard to surplus we agree en- 
tirely with Mr. Alexander that this 
should not be treated in any sense as 
We believe, how- 
ever, that it should be so classified in 


a fixed liability. 


the accounts of the companies that its 
nature may be clearly understood by its 
policy-holders and the insuring public. 
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Some of Mr. Alexander’s conditions 
for an ideal company are realized by 
existing corporations. Some of the 
other ideals cited by him are capable 
of realization ; among them his state- 
ment that there should be cooperation 
between the companies to regulate 
competition and check evils. Coop- 
eration of this description is by no 
means absent from the © business, 
nevertheless it has not reached that 
stage of development which many of 
We are, 
gressing, and it is merely a question 


us desire. however, pro- 
of time when there will be some form 
of efficient 
between company 
the present time conference and co- 
operation in life-insurance is largely 


cooperation established 


executives. At 


restricted to the agency forces. 

We do not believe that life-insur- 
ance companies, whether ideal or not, 
will be exempt from taxation, as Mr. 
Alexander thinks they should be. 
The system of taxing all evidences 
of accumulation, especially when they 
are under the control of corporations, 
has become too firmly engrafted upon 
our governmental system to expect 
that it will ever be abated. It may 
be reduced but not lifted entirely. 


INTEREST RATES IN LIFE-INSURANCE. 


In their annual report for 1g02 the 
Insurance Commissioners of Vermont 
recommend the adoption of a net valu- 
ation law for that State, with a lower 
rate of interest assumption. The pro- 
posed law corresponds with that of 
Massachusetts, which provides for the 
Actuary’s four per cent on old busi- 


ness and the American three and one 


half per cent table on new. 


The Commissioners give some very 
cogent reasons why a lower rate of 
interest should be assumed. Among 
other things they raise this interest- 
ing point as to gross and net interest 
rates: 


A table appearing in the last issue of 
INSURANCE ECONOMICS, tabulated from 
the experience of twenty-seven companies, 
makes the gross interest earnings of their 
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ledger assets for I9g0I 4.63 per cent. The 
computation of the Connecticut Depart- 
ment for the same year of the total ad- 
mitted assets, less investment expenses, 
makes the average per cent 3.97, and the 
basis used is clearly the proper one as 
affecting the question of reserve valuations. 

This brings out the question of 
what basis should be considered in 
estimating the earning power of the 
investments of life-insurance compa- 
nies. 
It may be said that the gross rate 
earned is the proper one to give con- 


There are two points of view. 


sideration to, because it represents 
the actual earning capacity of the in- 
vestment, and that the 
making and caring for these invest- 


expense of 


ments is a proper charge against the 
underwriting expense of the 
pany, which is provided for in the 


com- 
loaning on premiums. It is claimed 
that the expense of handling these 
investments should not be charged 
against interest receipts, inasmuch 
as the investment of funds and the 
interest thereon is an 
essential part of the underwriting 
management of each company ; that 
the 
based upon the safe investment of- an 
interest-bearing trust fund, and that 


the expense of administering the trust 


realization of 


life-insurance scheme is in fact 


should be charged against expense 
loading. 

On the other hand, it is held that 
the net earnings of each class of in- 
vestment, after its proper expenses 
have been met, is the proper basis of 
estimation. Especially is this true 
of real estate, where the expense of 


investment is 
the 


handling the quite 
large. Where 


may be anywhere from five to eight 


gross earnings 
or nine per cent, the net rentals may 
be actually from but three to six per 
cent. 
the average about two per cent of the 


It is probable that it costs on 


gross rentals to handle real estate. 

Where net earnings are taken it is 
necessary to use approximations, but 
in the case of gross earnings actual 
facts are dealt with, and therefore 
for the purpose of judging the gen- 
eral trend of interest rates and the 
comparative earning capacity of com- 
panies the gross rate is the more de- 
sirable. Companies which are actu- 
ally earning more than the legal rate 
of interest might on a net basis show 
a less rate than that required to main- 
tain reserve. 

The president of a New England 
company, in speaking upon this phase 
of the question, says: 

“TI believe that the earnings of assets 
ought to provide a margin big enough to 
pay legitimate expenses of investment. It 
is very difficult to distribute such expenses, 
and there is a great variety of views as to 
such distribution.”’ 

The president of the Equitable 
Life, Mr. James W. Alexander, says: 

‘‘In calculating the interest earnings ofa 
company, there might be a question as to 
whether the expenses of taking care of in- 
vestments should be deducted from income, 
and the net earnings thus ascertained con- 
Certainly there 
could be no harm in taking this course, 


sidered as the actual rate. 


and the opinion of this office is that it is 
better, in matters of this sort, to assume 
the most severe conditions.”’ 
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President McCall’s Address Before the State Commissioners Attracts Widespread Attention — 
His Publicly Expressed Views on State Standards of Solvency Cause Surprise. 


Second only in importance to the 
action taken by the recent convention 
of Insurance Commissioners at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in regard to uniform 
blanks, was the address delivered 
before that body, by Mr. John A. Mc- 
Call, of New York. This address is 
not only a distinct contribution to the 
literature of life-insurance, but a con- 
tribution which entitles it to the fore- 
most position among productions of 
this kind. It evinces an exhaustive 
study of the question, made at con- 
siderable sacrifice of time, and a 
superior knowledge of the question 


drawn from his exceptional expe- 
rience in connection with State 
supervision. 

But more than this, Mr. McCall 


has made his address an opportunity 
for rising above all questions of per- 
sonal controversy and competitive 
strife, to give to insurance literature 
a contribution of enduring worth. 
In 1898, when the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention was held at 
Milwaukee, Mr. McCall was among 
the prominent underwriters called 
upon to address the organization. 
At that time also the paper which he 
delivered was similar in character to 
that of more and has 
since become a text and reference 


book for students of life-insurance. 


recent date, 


In other words, upon the occasions 
when he has been called upon to 
make public addresses, Mr. McCall 
has conceived it his duty to discuss 
those questions which affect the in- 


terests of life-insurance companies 


and their patrons as a whole. In 


doing this he has given unreservedly 
of that marvelous industry which, 
expended in the service of the cor- 
poration which he represents, has 
helped more than anything else to 
bring it into a commanding position. 

We dwell upon this characteristic 
of Mr. McCall’s because 
efforts of this kind should be given 
the utmost encouragement. What 
in the business of life-in- 


address 


we need 
surance (indeed, in all branches of 
insurance) is a discussion of 
writing problems from a strictly non- 
partisan point of view. We need to 
look at these questions in the light of 


under- 


economic conditions. It is only when 
men are able to rise above special 
and personal interests, and shut them- 
selves out from the immediate influ- 
ences of competition, that we obtain 
those broad and comprehensive views 
which are really of practical and per- 
manent benefit to the business. Par- 
tisan discussion has its place, no 
doubt. It is a natural outgrowth of 
competition; but contributions to any 
debate which have any tinge of bias 
rarely, if ever, make for progress. 
On the contrary, frequently 
stand in its way. 


they 


¥ 
Justification of Government Supervision. 


Mr. 
the history of State supervision in the 
United States since the first legal en- 
actment in Massachusetts in 1807. 
It then traces the development of 
State laws to the time when supervi- 
sion in the form of State Departments 


McCall’s address deals with 
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was established in Massachusetts in 
1855 and in New York in 1859. 
From this point the history of State 
supervision is followed down to the 
present, the whole embracing a most 
careful and comprehensive review of 
all important State enactments bear- 
ing upon the business, and a concise 
study of the conditions imposed 
upon insurance companies by State 
laws. 

‘*When one contemplates,’’ says 
Mr. McCall, ‘‘this formidable array 
of supervisory statutes, and considers 
how much more is left-to the dis- 
cretion of insurance officials in en- 
forcing the law, it requires some 
courage to declare one’s faith in 
State supervision.’’ He declares, 
however, that, notwithstanding its 
defects, the expense and annoyance 
involved, and its liability to abuse, 
the evils of no supervision at all would 
be infinitely greater than supervision. 
He concludes that, as a whole, the 
motive of these many requirements 
upon insurance companies was a de- 
sire to protect the public. He says: 
‘‘Granted that State supervision is 
expensive, that it is sometimes offi- 
cious and vexatious, yet 
standard, and bars out a vast hoard 
of companies which would otherwise 


it sets a 


prey on the public, and by their mis- 
doings would bring reproach and 
contumely upon the business as a 
whole.’’ 

Mr. McCall finds specific legal 
grounds justifying State supervision : 
First, in the generally accepted truth 
that the life-insurance company is a 
corporation having no rights which 
the State does not create and give, 
and which it may therefore super- 
vise; and Second, upon the more 
immediate ground that the life-in- 
surance company is a moneyed cor- 
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poration, with liabilities extending 
into the distant future. 

In discussing this latter ground 
for justification he points out that the 
people are entrusting millions of dol- 
lars to life-insurance companies, with- 
out a fear or a doubt that full payment 
will be duly made. This, he says, 
upon confidence in State 
supervision. Private judgment, he 
holds, is incompetent in most cases 
to determine questions of vital im- 
life-insurance, 


is based 


portance relating to 
and, therefore, without supervision 
the public would be ‘‘ helpless with 
respect to its equities, and worse than 
helpless in respect to any quick test 
of solvency.’’ In further illustration 
of this point, Mr. McCall says : — 


The liabilities of a life-insurance com- 
pany are of such a character that none but 
an expert mathematician can calculate 
them, and the interest, or equity, which 
the policy-holder has in the life company, 
can not as a rule be withdrawn at will, and 
in order to secure the full value of that 
equity, he must increase it from year to 
year during a specified period, or for life. 
The liabilities of the company are chiefly 
deferred liabilities, and so long deferred 
that a company without supervision might 
be hopelessly insolvent for years and still 
continue to pay all its demand liabilities. 
At the same time, it might present to the 
public the appearance of prosperity. For 
example, the net cost of insurance, by the 
Actuaries’ Table of Mortality with four 
per cent interest, under a life policy taken 
at age thirty-five, is not equal to the net 
annual premium until the policy has been 
in force twenty-eight years. During all 
this time it must accumulate a certain pro- 
portion of premiums received in order to 
meet future death losses, and it might 
accumulate enough to deceive the public 
with 
insolvent. 


a show of prosperity and yet be 


- 
State Standards of Reserve. 


In the last number of this maga- 
zine that portion of Mr. McCall’s ad- 
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dress relating to State standards of 
solvency was quoted. So far as cur- 
rent issues are concerned, what Mr. 
McCall says upon this question repre- 
sents by far the most important part 
It isin the first place 


a clear, definite, and emphatic state- 


of his address. 


ment— on the part of an official repre- 
senting a life-insurance corporation 





whose interests are second to none 
in favorof a Statestandard of solvency. 
Mr. McCall’s statement is doubly im- 
portant because it puts at rest an 


erroneous opinion which has _pre- 


vailed in regard to his position upon 
this vital question. We can not, per- 
haps, better express the effect which 
his declaration has had in relation to 


certain questions of recent contro- 
versy, than by quoting from the /nx- 
surance World as follows : — 


Nothing that the address contains, how- 
ever, is likely to surprise so much as the 
frank statement of President McCall that 
he does not favor such alterations in the 
valuation laws or rules, as will, while fully 
assuring the 


solvency of life-insurance 


companies, provide for expenses as they 
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are incurred, and thus enable new compa- 
nies to be formed and to establish them- 
selves. His statement concerning this 
matter is noteworthy, because it makes it 
plain that the present conditions, barring 
one-year term provisions, actually do pre- 
vent new companies from being organized 
with prospects of success, and also because 
of the reasons which he gives why they are 
so prevented. 

It is not too much to say that precisely 
the contrary view has hitherto, for vari- 
ous reasons unnecessary to mention, been 
supposed, without his saying so, to have 
been held by President McCall, and this 
deliverance must be regarded as one of the 
signs of the times. 

This is the first time that President 
McCall has had occasion to publicly 
express his views upon the contro- 
verted question of State standards of 
life-insurance reserves. What he 
says at this time confirms the state- 
ment of his position outlined in the 
June number of the JOURNAL OF 
INSURANCE Economics. His pro- 
nouncement is, furthermore, the most 
important yet made in support of the 
position taken by the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department. It is the last 
and mightiest blow delivered against 
the unsound theories of life-insurance 
reservation which have been advo- 
-ated during the past few years. 


LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANIES AS INVESTORS. 


The great influence exercised by 
life-insurance companies in the in- 
vestment market and in _ financial 
circles is attracting public attention. 
The large amount of money which 
these corporations are annually called 
upon to invest and reinvest gives 
them a predominating influence. On 
December 31, last, the twenty-eight 
leading life-insurance companies of 
the country had invested assets of 
more than $1,500,000,000, — an im- 
mense fund under the control of a 
relatively few corporations. ‘The cash 
deposits held by these companies, for 
use in current transactions, represent 
alone a large sum of money, — $80o,- 
000,000 at the close of busitess in 
I9OI. 


Not only do the companies have 
these immense sums already invested 
under their control, but they are an- 
nually called upon to find safe and 
remunerative investments for large 
surplus receipts from policy-holders 
over disbursements. To show what 
this means to the managements of 
these companies it is only necessary 
to state that in rgo1 the total income 
of these companies from premiums and 
interest equaled $433,000,000, and 
that the gross expenditures were 
$287,000,000, leaving $146,000,000 


to be properly invested. 

Under these circumstances it is easy 
to understand that the life-insurance 
companies have become a great, almost 
a controlling factor in the conservative 
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investment market, and that in some 
cases the great companies have found 
it necessary to search out exceptional 
markets for the investment of their 
surplus funds. In this way it has 
happened that the control of banks, 
trust companies, guarantee, safe-de- 
posit, and title companies has come 
to be not an uncommon thing, while 
in the development of the mercantile 
industries of the country as well as 
international commerce, these corpora- 
tions are found exercising their power- 
ful influence. 

This phase of the question is the 
subject of an article in the October 
number of Zhe World's Work, in 
which the following reference is made 
to these various ramifications of life- 
insurance investment and control, par- 
ticularly to more recent significant 
events of this description : — 


Within the current year the activity of 
the great life-insurance companies in the 
financial market has been more pronounced 
than during any previous period. When 
the International Banking Corporation was 
organized in January with $10,000,000 re- 
sources, it was announced that the Equi- 
table Society had taken a large interest in 
the company. That new banking institu- 
tion was formed expressly for the purpose 
of facilitating a foreign exchange business 
between New York and cities of the far 
East. Immediately upon its formation it 
was found that the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, fostered by the New York Mutual 
Company, had been equipping itself also 
for an international business in the same 
territory. Certainly no newly organized 
international banking corporation could 
have a more substantial support than that 
of a great life-insurance company. The 
Equitable and the Mutual, with their 
highly organized foreign business, could 
immediately throw into the hands of an 
international bank a large amount of 
patronage. 

Skipping from these events of January to 
occurrences of more recent months it is 
found that, upon the organization of the 
United States Realty and Construction 
Company, it was officially stated that the 
Equitable Life Society was to be largely 
interested in the combination. With its 
tremendous holdings of real estate and real 
estate mortgages, such a life-insurance in- 
stitution would naturally be esteemed the 
most powerful possible backing for a great 
realty organization. 


Upon the general aspects of the 
situation the following comment is 
made : — 


Life-insurance companies are increas- 
ingly significant factors in the securities 
market. Few recent important financial 
transactions in this country have been free 
from the influence of the few strongest 
companies, Of the capacity of these insti- 
tutions to absorb securities there seems to 
be no end. It becomes an important 
matter, therefore, what securities they are 
willing to absorb. It is of corresponding 
importance to the public and the policy- 
holder to realize the significance of these 
absorptions. 

The tremendous accretions of power of 
these great insurance companies has excited 
alarm in numerous quarters. Russia, al- 
ways jealous of the funds of her people, 
requires that all money paid to insurance 
companies in that country shall be invested 
there. Germany imposes a similar regula- 
tion. France is upon the verge of doing 
the same thing. One important American 
insurance company invested $2,000,000 in 
real estate in Paris largely for its political 
effect in warding off the passage of just 
such alaw. England’s insurance laws are 
as liberal as could be wished, yet an Ameri- 
can company maintains a voluntary bank 
deposit of $500,000 in a London bank to 
allay any apprehension. 

In this country insurance companies 
themselves are seeking to devise some 
means by which the money paid to them 
in premiums, interest on bonds and mort- 
gages, etc., may be placed within reach of 
the communities from which the income 
is derived. A large amount of money is 
placed in state and municipal bonds, but 
these do not afford any material relief to 
the individuals from whom premiums have 
been drawn. Relief is possible, to some 
extent, by the proposed revision of mortu- 
ary tables, which is expected to take place 
within a few years, and which, it is be- 
lieved, will reduce the size of premium 
payments. 

It is possible that the very solution of 
this problem of distributing the resources 
of these companies may come in a still 
greater development of investments in 
diversified enterprises. The supply of 
available investments of the orthodox type 
is getting very limited. The most con- 
servative companies do not expect during 
the next twenty years to reap more than 
three per cent upon their investments, 
estimates in this respect having been very 
generally revised within the last few years. 
It will be necessary, therefore, for these 
companies to branch out into as many new 
fields as prove safe and profitable. It is 
not impossible that what has been done by 
the larger companies in the money centres 
may be extended over wider areas. At any 
rate, the problem of insurance investments 
—as it concerns the money markets, the 
policy-holder, and the community at large 
—is assuming novel phases, commanding 
the attention and study of thoughtful 
people. 








PROFESSIONALISM IN LIFE-INSURANCE.* 


By I. LAYTON REGISTER. 


If I were talking to a group of ex- 
pert agents, the most inspiring theme 
would be the ‘‘battle cry.’’ You will 
hear that trumpet sound in due sea- 
son, and be spurred on to greater 
efforts after you know how to do this 


business. You will then be values as 
you make yourselves valuable. Just 
now you arein the AB Cclass. The 


logarithms will be ready for you when 
you are ready to solve them. 

The opportunities for intelligent 
agents to-day are as far ahead of the 
past as is the curriculum of your 
university above the old-time academy 
where your fathers graduated. An 
agent did not need to know much 
forty years ago, simply because the 
people knew so little about life-insur- 
ance. He was classed with the light- 
ning rod vender and the book-agent. 

The public is more discerning now, 
and to be successful requires a higher 
order of ability on the part of the 
salesman. As the student of special 
studies in technical training finds a 
place ready for him after graduation, 
so the graduate in general literature 
is preferred in a business, where men- 
tal training and knowledge enables 
him to grasp with greater facility the 
great truths of life-insurance, and to 
impress his arguments on his client. 

It was not so in the past. Anybody, 
it was then believed, could be a life- 
insurance agent. There was no need 
of mental fitness, it was thought, aswas 
required in a doctor ora lawyer. But 
that delusion is gone, for to-day a 
higher order of merit is required and 
some companies are quick to see the 
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necessity, as well as the advantage, 
which education gives an agent, as 
compared with the uneducated, whose 
sluggish mind may fit him for the 
plough, but not to convince men of 
their one great duty. 

The loose assertion is often made 
that the way is less open for young 
men to-day than it has been in the 
past. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Where a man has received 
an education that fits him to present 
arguments in a convincing manner, 
he is in greater demand than ever 
before. A great corporation, whose 
benevolence is conducted on scientific 
and business principles, furnishes im- 
mense facilities for men with ability, 
far exceeding in opportunity what 
was ever offered under the old sys- 
tems of business. 

Personal influence counts for less 
to-day with the man of brains. Abil- 
ity is more immediately recognized, 
and a career open to a young man 
with nothing but his ability, is larger 
and more immediate than ever. 
Heretofore most graduates thought it 
imperative to enter one of the learned 
professions. Well, life-insurance is 
one of the learned professions as you 
will soon learn, when you plead for 
the widow and orphan. 

You are about to engage in one of 
the noblest professions of the age. 
Let me caution you not to fall into 
the error practised by some agents in 
former times. Never cheapen the 
value of your goods by cheapening 
the price. The laborer is worthy of 
his hire, quite as much in this busi- 
ness as in anything else. Don’t there- 
fore rob yourselves by selling policies 
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at a price that compels you to make 
up the deficiency out of your com- 
You don’t have to. When 
the people know that your goods are 
worth full value and have a fixed 
price, they will pay the fixed price. 
But if they can haggle it down, it is 
only natural todo so. The company 
would much prefer that an agent 
should write $100,000, on which the 
full premiums are paid, than $200,000 
that is rebated. It is the business 
that pays that stays, and you are not 


missions. 


working for glory only, but for a liv- 
ing chiefly. 
Thirty-six years ago it was consid- 
ered quite a feat to insure a man for 
$10,000, the limit then written on a 
single life. To-day, it is just as easy 
to insure such men for $100,000, and 
it is safe to say that there are as many 
men insured to-day for $100,000 as 
then carried only $10,000. From a 
pecuniary point of view, this gives 
the insurance agent in these days, 
when men count their 
profits by millions, equal opportu- 
nity with those in other lines of 
work. Agents can climb to fortune 
and honor by industry, and if you 


successful 


deserve success, you will command it 
in this business, in the greater facil- 
ities and opportunities offered to 
agents to-day. In pioneer days, we 
had to cut down the forest, dig out 
the stumps, and plough the ground. 
You can now reap the harvest. 

The great growth of industrial in- 
stitutions in recent years has been 
equaled, if not surpassed, by the 
greater growth of life-insurance com- 
panies. And in both there has been 
an increasing demand for intelligent 
workers, whose mental training fits 
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them for the required duties. In your 
grandfather’s days three months’ 


schooling in winter, up to the age of 
sixteen, was considered as sufficient 
equipment for the struggle of life. 
And so it was when the measure was 
no higher for all. But as the greater 
knowledge of the young man who 
had taken higher courses, put him 
ahead of the boy whose limited learn- 
ing was satisfied with ‘* 
ting, and ’rithmetic,’’ 
comprehended, there was a new am- 


reading, ’ri- 
began to be 


bition for the rising generation, in 
which education has kept pace with 
the greater progress of the electric 
present over the slow-going methods 
of the past. 

You will not have to contend to-day 
with the difficulties encountered years 
You have a more intelligent 
not that the 
people were ignorant in a general 
sense, but I do say that upon the one 


ago. 


audience. I do mean 


subject of insurance, their ignorance 
was lamentable. They have vastly 
improved since, through the literature 
of companies and missionary work of 
the patient agent. 

The grave question for companies 
to decide is whether the quality of 
work accomplished, or the quality of 
the workmen who are accomplishing 
it, is most important. The fact that 
training 
qualify you for the work, induced the 


your college seemed to 


officers to make an experiment of 


building upon the foundation that 
you have laid, and you should not 
disappoint them. More and more 


special excellence in our work is de- 
manded, and the necessary prepara- 
tion requires time to obtain the requi- 
site qualifications. 








COMMISSIONERS ADOPT UNIFORM STATEMENT BLANK. 


The Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, held at Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 23, 24, and 25, is probably the 
most important since the inaugura- 
tion convention in 1871. In point of 
States represented it was the largest 
meeting since that year. The Com- 
missioners present were mainly from 
the East and Middle West, and in- 
cluded the following : — 

Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

The most important action of the 
Convention was the adoption of a 
uniform blank for both fire and life- 
insurance companies. This is the 
culmination of an effort, inaugurated 
at the last meeting of the Convention, 
to reform and harmonize the differ- 
ences existing between the require- 
ments of the different departments. 
It is the first time the Convention has 
taken up the question of uniform 
blanks since At that time a 
balance-sheet form for life-insurance 
companies received endorsement, and 
proved a great benefit to the depart- 
ments and companies. This blank 
was in vogue for many years, but few 
changes being made therein until the 
year 1883. Since then the require- 
ments of the different departments 
have become so diverse as to result 


1875. 


in great confusion, and to impose un- 


necessary burdens upon the com- 


panies. 

The matter finally became of such 
moment that the Convention decided 
to secure, if possible, the desired uni- 
formity. 


The committee appointed 


at Buffalo last year to take up the 
matter consisted of Messrs. Cutting 
of Massachusetts, Appleton of New 
York, Fletcher of Maine, Vorys of 
Ohio, Dearth of Minnesota, Brinker- 
hoff of Illinois, and Wagner of Mis- 
souri. 

This committee in turn referred the 
preparation of uniform blanks to a 
subcommittee, consisting of Messrs. 
Cutting, Appleton, and Fletcher, 
which committee devoted much time 
to the work, holding several lengthy 
Boston and New York. 
various 


sessions in 
Advice 
sources. ‘The subcommittee was only 
able, eventually, to agree upon a 
uniform blank by a compromise of 
Each member was insistent 


was sought from 


views. 
upon a feature not acceptable to the 
It finally became clear that 
progress towards a uniform blank 
could not be obtained without com- 
promise. ‘To meet this situation, and 
in order that the committee might 
come before the Convention in com- 
plete harmony, each of the commis- 
sioners interested agreed to abandon 
his particular point of contention. 


others. 


The blanks finally devised were sent 
to each State Department, to insur- 
ance periodicals, and to company of- 
ficials. Asa result of this canvass 
many suggestions were received and 
some modifications made in the blank. 
The whole matter was then discussed 
at a session of the whole committee 
on blanks in New York City. This 
session lasted several days. As a 
result every member of the committee 
agreed to accept the new blanks and 
to make a unanimous report to the 
Convention. - 

During the sessions of the commit- 
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tee of a whole the question of a gain- 
and-loss exhibit came up. The 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Cut- 
ting, ruled that inasmuch as it had 
decided in 1900 to exclude 
the gain-and-loss exhibit from the 
blanks, the committee was not called 


- been 


upon to consider this matter in con- 
nection with its work. He stated, 
however, that it could be informally 
discussed by the committee. Under 
this ruling Mr. Dearth, of Minnesota, 


presented an extended argument in 
favor of the restoration of a gain-and- 
loss exhibit to the  life-insurance 
blank. The committee then voted 
five to one not to include this exhibit. 

When the Convention met at Co- 
lumbus Commissioner Dearth pre- 
sented his contentions in regard to 
the gain-and-loss exhibit, after which 
the Convention voted sixteen to six 
to exclude it from the blank. The 
six States voting in its favor were 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Missouri, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and Wis- 
consin. 

The Convention then adopted the 
blanks reported by the committee 
without change or modification. It 
was also voted that no change be 
made in this blank unless submitted 
to the committee on blanks at least 
three months prior to the meeting of 
the Convention. 

This endorsement of the commit- 
tee’s work can be accepted as evi- 
dence of a pronounced sentiment in 
favor of uniformity. The action of 
the Convention is suggestive only 
as it expresses public opinion. No 
State is under obligations to use the 
blank as adopted. As a rule, how- 
ever, States will not make changes 
in the blanks adopted unless there 
are exceptional reasons for doing so. 

In the matter of the gain-and-loss 
exhibit there is a doubt as to whether 
or not States voting in its favor will 
require it in connection with the life- 
insurance blank. The gain-and-loss 
exhibit was adopted by the Commis- 
sioners’ Convention in 1895. ‘The late 
W. D. Whiting was chiefly instrumen- 
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talin securing this vote. Since then it 
has been the subject of constant agi- 
tation and debate. The sentiment 
among the State Departments gradu- 
ally changed until it was excluded 
from the blanks by the vote at Hart- 
ford two years ago. It may be that 
the large vote against it at Columbus 
will lead all State Departments to 
exclude it from their blanks, al- 
though there is a strong disposition 
on the part of some departments to 
insist on returns being made there- 
under. 

The use of a gain-and-loss exhibit 
was not brought about by public de- 
mand. It came into being because 
of a desire on the part of those iden- 
tified with life-insurance to analyze 
more closely the results attained by 
the companies in different depart- 
ments of their business. The exhibit 
is not capable of being understood by 
policy-holders or prospective appli- 
cants for life-insurance, except as it 
is presented to them and interpreted 
by representatives of the particular 
company seeking to influence their 
judgment. The practical result of 
the use of gain-and-loss exhibit by 
the departments has been to force the 
collection and compilation of com- 
petitive statistics for the use of agents, 
at the expense of the State. In short, 
the demand for the exhibit grew out 
of competition between the compa- 
nies, and it has been used entirely for 
this purpose. 

To one who desires to study the 
progress of the different companies 
and to analyze results, the gain-and- 
loss exhibit is not essential, and we 
doubt if any Insurance Commissioner 
has ever made use of it in answering 
public inquiries made at his depart- 
ment. It may be that this exhibit 
contains valuable information (in 
fact, we have no doubt that the man- 
agement of each individual company 
will benefit from the knowledge con- 
tained in such an exhibit), and yet 
we question if any plan of inquisition 
can be permanently maintained which 
is the outgrowth of competitiverivalry, 
and is not based upon a sincere and 
legitimate public demand. 
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PROPOSED SUPERVISION OF FRATERNAL ORDERS. 


Thetwenty-three State Commission- 
ers assembled at Columbus, Ohio, 
took important action in regard to the 
future supervision of fraternal orders. 
The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Resolved, That the committee on fraternal 
orders be requested to write the represen- 
tatives of the fraternal orders to meet them 
in consultation to prepare a uniform law 
placing all fraternal insurance societies 
under State supervision; and that the com- 
mittee be asked to place such a bill as may 
be agreed upon in the hands of all insur- 
ance committees not later than Jan. I, 1903. 


The question of the proper super- 
vision of fraternal orders has become 
one which cannot longer be ignored. 
In fact the varying demands made 
by these orders themselves, for differ- 
ent privileges and forms of regulation 
under the law, make it imperative 
that some uniform system be estab. 
lished which will tend to promote 
their welfare and protect the public. 
Evolution in fraternal insurance has 
reached that stage which requires the 
attention suggested by the action of 
the Commissioners Convention. 

The supervision of fraternal socie- 
ties was discussed by the President of 
the Convention, Mr. Hart of Indiana, 
and as we are informed that his views 
largely reflect those of the other State 
Departments, we publish the major 
part of what he said upon this impor- 
tant question : — 


The primary weakness of the fraternals 
has been inadequate rates and a disposi- 
tion to feature endowments and insurance 
inducements requiring fixed actuarial load- 
ings. The mathematics of the actuary 
cannot be erased from the fraternal horo- 
scope ; if the normal death-rate is main- 
tained it must be by heroically closing the 
gates of membership except to selected 
risks, The theory of a ‘‘ reserve in the pock- 
et of the membership ’’ must be abandoned. 


The fraternal congress has wisely sought to 
enact uniform laws and minimum rates to 
remedy defective conditions, and yet these 
efforts will have to be supplemented by a 
recasting of rates in organizations that, 
because of inadequate assessments, have a 
struggle to live. 

The true fraternal idea is to furnish in- 
demnity at cost, and not pension a man- 
agement with excessive commissions, sala- 
ries or perquisites. There needs to be a 
weeding out process of superfluous “ or- 
ders.’”’ The multiplication of organiza- 
tions has led to vigorous and often vicious 
competition; the representative form of 
government is often subordinated to an 
automatic, self-constituted machine that 
perpetuates the favored few in position. 

There is a necessity for fraternal benefi- 
ciary organizations conducted along right 
lines, divorced from the management of 
professionals. Its clientage must largely 
come from among those who can carry but 
comparatively small certificates. The in- 
demnity of the greater majority of our 
citizenship is wanted as a temporary pre- 
caution during years when the family is 
growing into manhood and womanhood, 
and the age of dependency has its obliga- 
tions to guard with provident care. 

A supervision and a code of laws that 
will enforce an actuarial reckoning with 
mortality, that will bridle selfish manage- 
ment, that will elevate the standard of sol- 
vency, that will prevent organizations of 
experiment and imposition, will compel 
such readjustments as to preserve those 
companies that have any sane reason for 
existence, and close up those that are now 
on crutches. 

The question of whether the first year 
can be arbitrarily treated as pertaining to 
term insurance, and the reserve confiscated 
for expenses, is an open one, whatever may 
be urged as tothe rights of private con- 
tract. It should never be forgotten that 
the reserve is the savings-bank feature; it 
is the sun and rain ripening maturities, 
and can not be too jealously guarded. 
The expenditure element should always 
have a Westinghouse brake. Supervision 
has a right to draw the dead line of ex- 
pense limitations. The State gives cor- 
porations life, and any supervision is a 
misnomer that only stays on one side of 
the counter. 

The galvanizing of assessment compa- 
nies into the old-line column, by placing 
liens against policies for the reserve, is a 
modern departure based on a Colonel 
Sellers’ imagination. As an asset affecting 
the individual and the company it is like 
the swapping of jack-knives between 
pockets; but as a commercial article of 
value its quotation would be listed among 
last year’s birds’ nests. 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON 


THE TRUST PROBLEM. 


(Prepared from remarks made during the President’s recent tour of New England.) 


I am not going to try to define with 
technical accuracy what ought to be 
meant when we speak of a trust. 
Normally, in popular parlance, men 
mean the great corporations through 
which so large a proportion of the 
work of the business worldis now done. 

I will go with any man if he says 
destroy the evil in the trusts, gladly. 
I will try to find out that evil. I will 
seek to apply remedies which I have 
already outlined in other speeches. 

But if his policy, from whatever 
motive, whether hatred, fear, panic, 
or just sheer ignorance, is to destroy 
the trusts in a way that will destroy all 
our prosperity, No. 

I wish to cure the disease, but 
there is mighty little good in destroy- 
ing the disease by the simple expedi- 
ent of destroying the patient. 

The man who advocates destroying 
the trusts by measures which would 
paralyze the industries of the coun- 
try, is at best a quack, and at worst 
an enemy to the republic. 

I ask you to exercise your sober 
second thought when people speak 
about all the evils of the trusts, and 
to be resolute in your determination 
to see that, while proper remedies are 
applied, yet that you be sure first 
that they are proper remedies. 

In the case of the people who say 
that there are no evils, the error is 
not as great, but it is a grave and 
serious error. Undoubtedly we owe 
an enormous amount of our material 
prosperity of the last ten years, we 


owe a great deal of that to the 
immense improvement in business 
methods which has been brought 


about by our American development 
in the way of handling corporations, 
and no small part of the commanding 
position that America has taken in the 
international industrial world is due 
to the perfection of those great corpo- 
rate methods in point of efficiency. 

It does not do anybody any good 
and it will do most of them a great 
deal of harm, to take steps which will 


check any proper growth in a cor- 
poration. We wish not to penalize 
but to reward a great captain of in- 
dustry or the men banded together in 
a corporation, who have the business 
forethought and energy necessary to 
build up a great industrial enterprise. 
Keep that in mind. A big corpora- 
tion may be doing excellent work for 
the whole country, and you want, 
above all things, when striving to get 
a plan which will prevent wrong- 
doing by a corporation which desires 
to do wrong, not at the same time to 
have a scheme which will interfere 
with a corporation doing well, if that 
corporation is handling itself honestly 
and squarely. 

What I am saying ought to be 
treated as simple elementary truths. 
The only reason it is necessary to say 
them at all is that apparently some 
people forget them. It remains true, 
however, that certain corporations 
are handling themselves so as to be a 
menace to the public, sometimes to 
one part of the public, sometimes to 
another. 

It is the merest truism to say that 
the corporation is the creature of the 
State. The trouble is that under our 
system it is a little difficult to say 


‘exactly whose creature the corpora- 


tion is. We have a corporation cre- 
ated in one State and it doesn’t do 
any business in that State; it does 
business in two or three others. 

I feel that we ought to have the 
aim before us of getting definitely 
some sovereign whose legislature can 
define the powers, rights, duties, and 
responsibilities of the great corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business 
and in whose courts those great cor- 
porations can be held to account. 
Under our system of government it is 
not going to be easy to attain that 
ideal. We have certain powers under 
the national constitution which the 
national legislature can be given. 

The national legislature, Congress, 
has passed certain laws. Under the 
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decisions of the highest courts in 
the land it appears that Congress 
was not able to do all that I thought 
it could do, but these laws are effec- 
tive now to a certain extent. Just so 
far as they are effective they will be 
enforced; they are being enforced. 
No suit will be brought unless the 
attorney-general of the United States 
believes that there is a reasonable 
probability of bringing it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. No suit will be 
brought simply for the sake of saying 
it has been brought. If any suit is 
brought, it means business; it means 
that a resolute effort will be made to 
have that suit put through. The 
laws as they exist will be enforced, 
and they will be enforced wholly 
without regard to any man’s posi- 
tion, without regard to any man’s 
power. 

The greatest, the wealthiest, the 
most influential, the most powerful, 
and the humblest will alike be held 
to an accountability. Here, again, I 
am not announcing any new princi- 
ple. We are putting into force the 
old, homely, commonplace virtues of 
treating each man squarely as a man ; 
if he does right, standing by him; if 
he does wrong, striving to secure jus- 
tice against him, and doing it wholly 
without regard to anything, without 
regard to his position or anything 
else, but with regard only as to 


whether he has or has not violated 


the law. 

Something can be done, something 
is being done, along that line. Some- 
thing more, I believe, can be done 
by national legislation. When I 
state that I ask you to note my words 
—TI say I believe. It is not in my 
power to say I know. When I talk 
to you of my own executive duties I 
can tell you definitely what will and 
what will not be done. When I 
speak of the actions of any one else I 
can only say that I believe some- 
thing more can be done by national 
legislation. I believe it will be done. 
I think we can get laws which will 
measurably increase the power of the 
Federal Government in dealing with 
corporations. 


But, gentlemen, I believe firmly 
that in the end there will have to be 
an amendment to the constitution of 
the nation conferring additional power 
upon the Federal Government to deal 
with the corporations. To get that 
will be a matter of difficulty and a 
matter of time. 

In dealing with any great problem 
in civil life, be it the trusts or any- 
thing else, you are going to get along 
in just about the same fashion. 
There is not any patent remedy for 
all the ills. All we can do is to 
make up our minds definitely that 
we intend to find some method by 
which we shall be able to tell, in the 
first place, what are the real evils and 
what of the alleged evils are imag- 
inary. In the next place, what of 
those real evils it is possible to cure 
by legislation, and then to cure them 
by legislation and by an_ honest 
administration of the laws after they 
have been enacted. ‘That statement 
of the problem will never be attrac- 
tive to the man who thinks that 
somehow by turning your hand you 
are going to get a complete solution 
at once. 


I think that we can work out a 
very great improvement over the 
present conditions, and the steps 
taken must, I am sure, be along 
these lines— along the lines, in the 
first place, of getting power some- 
where so that we shall be able to say 
the nation has power; let it use that 
power —and not as it is at present, 
where it is out of the question to say 
exactly where the power is. We 
must get power first, then use that 
power fearlessly, but with modera- 
tion. Let me say that again — with 
moderation, with sanity, with self- 
restraint. 


The mechanism of modern busi- 
ness is altogether too delicate and 
too complicated for us to sanction for 
one moment any intermeddling with 
it in a spirit of ignorance, above all 
in a spirit of rancor. Something can 
be done, something is being done 
now. Much more can be done if our 
people resolutely but temperately will 
that it shall be done. 














SCHEDULE RATING AND CLASSIFICATION THE BATTLE-CRY. 


Strong Emphasis Laid Upon These Problems in Addresses Made Before the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest. 


The growth of underwriting senti- 
ment in favor of schedule rating and 
classified statistics was again empha- 
sized at the annual meeting of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest, held in Chicago during 
the month of September. The views 
then expressed were, in a sense, repe- 
titions of former assertions made be- 
fore this educational body of under- 
writers, but new emphasis is added 
to these problems, new light thrown 
upon them, and the weight of new 
opinion added to that which has gone 
before. 

The dominating note in the annual 
address, delivered by Mr. George W. 
Law, of Chicago, was the equaliza- 
tion of fire-insurance rates by means 
of schedules and classified statistics. 
Mr. Law claimed that the great need 
of the hour was 
ble underwriting.’’ 
strongly the 


ee 


intelligent, equita- 
He emphasized 
necessity for a more 
careful study of the needs and inter- 
Fire under- 
writers, he said, must keep abreast 
of the times; they must move with 
the world, and with the 
march of progress. He gave utter- 
ance to this significant thought : — 


ests of fire-insurance. 


advance 


Recognizing that fire-insurance is a ne- 
cessity — a tax —it should be our effort to 
supply it at as low a price as is consistent 
with security and a reasonable return to 
the capital employed. Yet a wider and 
safer margin must be established between 
profit and loss in underwriting than that 
which exists at present. Uniform 
cannot, however, be successfully main- 
without uniform commissions. 


rates 


tained 


There never was a time when it was more 
important for us to agree on the essentials 


If we 
fail to recognize this, we are not fitted for 


of our business than at the present. 


the position we occupy. 

Mr. 
rating as applied to the present situa- 
tion is significant in view.of his close 
identification with the effort to ex- 


Law’s discussion of schedule 


tend the system of mercantile sched- 
ule rating in the West. 
point he says : — 


Upon this 


It is a well-known fact that no tariff 
which has ever been formulated has given 
complete satisfaction, especially to those 
affected by its application. Defective as 
may be our present schedules, they are the 
best yet furnished, and the adoption of 
this system will have the effect, unques- 
tionably, of reducing to a large extent the 
serious fire loss with which our business 
has been afflicted the past several years. 

It should be recognized that concerted 
action upon the part of a large percentage 
of companies in adopting and enforcing a 
system of rating based upon scientific lines 
must operate to the great advantage of the 
entire country — property-owner and com- 
pany alike. The frightful destruction of 
property will be decreased through im- 
provement of conditions, and, in conse- 
quence, the cost of insurance lessened. 
Undoubtedly, the unprecedented prosper- 
ity of the country the past several years 
has had a marked influence in the destruc- 
tion of property. Business has been at 
high pressure, and it has followed that 
both and 


been 


merchant manufacturer have 


forced to relax the care formerly 


given to property. In fact, we seem to 
have outgrown ourselves, and it will take 
a little time for the complete readjustment 
necessary to meet conditions. 

This is now well under way, and the ap- 
plication of schedule rating — penalizing 
carelessness and defects — is having a stim- 
ulating influence. It should be borne in 
mind, too, that an abnormal advance in the 
cost of all building material and labor has 
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had an appreciable influence upon claims 
growing out of partial or total destruction 
of property. Wehave been passing through 
a remarkable period, one which has been 
a strong test of courage and endurance, 
and which has called for unremitting vigi- 
lance. The shrinkage in rates which has 
attended this particular period could not 
have come at a more unfortunate time. 

In contemplating the multiplied and 
multiform calamities which have befallen 
our business, we are carried back to the 
period preceding 1898, when we fell vic- 
tims to a fever of unrest, brought on by 
full rates which inveigled us into multiply- 
ing, unwisely, our facilities for securing 
the rich harvest. Overcompetition was 
no small factor in the troubles that ensued. 
In proof of this I have but to cite the fact 
that between the years 1894 and 1898 the 
number of companies largely increased, 
the clamor for business, with no appreci- 
able increase in the aggregate premium, 
intensified competition, and, in conse- 
quence, strife was engendered that strained 
the obligation resting upon companies to 
adhere to rates and to correct practices. 

As a natural result, the influence was 
most strongly felt in the anticompact 
States, where excuse more readily offered 
for declining cooperation to maintain 
tariffs. Thus by degrees we saw the es- 
timates as to value of risks disregarded 
more and more by some of our associates, 
and this forced a still lower average below 
the profit line. They apparently lost sight 
of the fact that at the other end expenses 
were being steadily increased. 

Doubtless it is our duty to remove even- 
tually, as far as possible, all inequalities 
of rate as applying to the respective classes 
of risks, and thus remove the temptation 
to outstrip one another for certain classes. 
This, however, should follow only correct 
business methods, first making the heavier 
classes self-supporting before disturbing 
contribution from the others. This is 


vitally essential as affairs are at the present 
time, if we would insure even a slight 
average trade profit. First build up, and 
when on safe ground, beyond the question 
of doubt, we can consider the possibility 
of reducing rates on the other hand to 
the point of equalizing them. This accom- 
plished, we shall have overcome the neces- 
sity for differential commissions, as well as 
the desire to withhold cooperation along 
any lines. 


Proceeding upon this line of thought 
he stated that there must be a com- 
plete rerating of business upon a basis 
which, under uniform commissions 
and other expenses, would yield a 
more enduring profit. Upon the 
much-discussed question of classifica- 
tion he had the following to say : — 


I wish to add my voice to what has 
heretofore been said concerning the im- 
portance of securing uniform classifica- 
tion, and applying figures in a way that 
will secure the largest average. This is 
absolutely necessary if we are to be in 
position to measure correctly the fire cost 
of business and the necessities born of 
changing influences. The value of com- 
bining our experience must be apparent to 
all. Rates based upon actual experience 
and adjusted by schedule cannot be readily 
assailed. They are defensible, subject to 
explanation that should satisfy the most 
unreasonable mind. If every risk were 
self-contained, our present treatment of 
classification might give a correct estimate 
of the hazard assumed ; but as it is not so, 
classification should be so broadened as to 
treat losses from exposure apart from 
those due to inherent hazard. 

Regarding this subject of classification, 
you were given last year by the gentleman 
who so ably rendered the annual address 
a full, clear, and comprehensive argument 
as to the importance of uniform classifica- 
tion and the value of combining results. 
I cannot entirely agree with his views as 
to the publicity to be given such valuable 
data; still, IL am persuaded we shall yet 
realize the absolute necessity of establish- 
ing among ourselves a statistical bureau 
which shall be the basis of measurement 
in determining the fulness of hazard, rec- 
ognizing local influence as well as that 
growing out of protected, unprotected, and 
other conditions which I have named. 


SCHEDULE RATING FROM THE LOCAL AGENT’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Mr. August Rebhan, of Milwaukee, 
presented a paper before the North- 
western meeting discussing schedule 
rating from the standpoint of the 
local agent. Schedule rating has for 


some time been in operation in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Rebhan therefore 
looked at the problem in the light of 
actual experience. He prefaced his 
remarks by stating that schedule 














Schedule Rating and Classification the Battle-Cry. 


rating in that city had been success- 
fully and satisfactorily applied, and 
had been of immense benefit to the 
interests of the agents and the com- 
panies. He said: — 


Why should we fire underwriters not 
have a universal and fixed principle for 
estimating the cost of our indemnity just 
as well as the life companies? It is true 
we have not as fixed laws to guide us as 
they have, nor have we been able until 
recently to obtain the data necessary to 
get these results; but now that we are in 
possession of the comparisons of various 
companies for a number of years on 
many Classes of business, it would seem 


to me that the great barrier to our prog- - 


ress in that direction has been passed and 
there is nothing left but the question of 
methods to impede our steady advance- 
ment. 


Mr. Rebhan opposed flat advances 
as a method of relieving rating exi- 
gencies. He held that the only way 
to determine the cost of insurance 
upon equitable, just, scientific, and 
enduring principles, was the schedule 


system. He believed that these 
schedules could be applied to all 
risks alike without variation. He 


did not claim it possible to make 
schedules so perfect that they would 
meet every case, but as a rule the 
schedule would make a fair rate. In 
extraordinary cases the inspector or 
rate-maker might use his judgment, 
but he should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, vary the rate ‘‘ simply 
to please the insured or pacify some 
disgruntled agent.’’ In regard to 
the making of rates by inspectors 
under the schedule system he had 
this to say :— 


While the judgment of the inspector 
should be of great value in determining 
the hazard of a risk, and, consequently, the 
rate, yet it should not be relied upon im- 
plicitly, for many raters are not sufficiently 
experienced in the work to successfully 
combat the influence of agents or brokers 
interested in the rate. 

The work of the rater is much of the 
time disagreeable, unpleasant, and oft- 
times a continual wrangle with the agent, 
assured, or companies, in order to maintain 
the rates made, and owing to this and the 
uncertainty of the position, it is difficult 
to obtain and retain really high-grade men 
for the position. 

To simply make rates according to 
schedule is one thing, but to have those 
rates maintained, both by agents and com- 
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panies, by the judicious use of tact and 
diplomacy, is a really different and much 
more difficult thing; and that essential 
requisite is necessary in our raters, for if 
they do not possess it and the business is 
lost to the companies, what becomes of 
the loyal agent, the company, and, finally, 
the rate itself? 


In regard to the present rating sit- 
uation he says : — 

The promulgation, several months ago, 
of the twenty-five per cent advance has 
given the agents so much trouble and has 
caused so much dissatisfaction with the 
assured that it is evident it is unpopular. 
It has resulted ina request for a new rating 
under approved schedules from so many 
towns that the raters cannot begin to do 
the work, and I learn that companies con- 
sider the situation so grave that they have 
directed their representatives to give a 
goodly portion of their time to the work 
of rating. 

Here is the opportunity of the special 
agent. For the past twenty years the rates 
have been made by expert raters and the 
specials had absolutely nothing to do with 
that part of the work, and for that reason 
have often been at a loss to explain to the 
assured how his rate was made. It needs 
no argument on my part to point out to 
you, gentlemen, that under this changed 
system of rating, the field man who grasps 
the situation and makes himself familiar 
with the schedules to the point of intelli- 
gent application and explanation will not 
only make himself a better inspector but 
he will to that extent be of more value to 
his company, and a much more welcome 
visitor to the agent, because of this partic- 
ular knowledge. 

The inspection of a special hazard with 
the schedule for that hazard in hand neces- 
sitates a closer inspection than has hereto- 
fore been made, and the special can tell 
the assured or the agent why the rate he 
made is thus and so, 


Mr. Rebhan held that the schedule 
system of rating was a most impor- 
tant factor in the campaign of educa- 
tion now being encouraged by the 
companies. He believed that it was 
certain to receive the ultimate ap- 
proval of every merchant and manu- 
facturer. He thought the time not 
far distant when State legislators 
might compel companies to furnish 
the data necessary to build up the 
standard of schedule rating. He felt 
that the schedule system would assist 
the agent materially in explaining 
the basis of fire-insurance rates to the 
general public, and prevent the further 
adoption of anticompact laws. 








RELATION OF AGENTS AND COMPANIES. 


How One Manager Looks Upon This Question — Modern View of This Question as 


Opposed to Former Ideas. 


The relation between the company 
and its agents discussed 
from many points of view in public 
addresses by agents and officials, in 
the insurance press, and in private de- 


bate and conference. 


has been 


The opinions 
expressed frequently depend upon the 
position occupied by those uttering 
them, or upon special circumstances 
and conditions, so that it is difficult 
to find a common ground of agree- 
ment. All observing underwriters, 
be they agents or officials, are con- 
scious that there has been a change 
in these relations, and that former 
conditions, as a whole, do not prevail. 

The JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Eco- 
NOMICS —in observing existing eco- 
nomic conditions — has recognized 
that there is in progress a conflict 
between the interests of companies 
and agents which is a natural out- 
growth of present circumstances. Our 
position has led to a protest from va- 
rious quarters, which is fairly ex- 
the attached quotation 
from a letter to the editor: 


pressed by 


‘* You say the conflict between agents and 
the companies is a natural one. We think 
this is an incorrect statement. Agents are 
appointed to represent their companies and 
to carry out their views, and are not sup- 
posed to represent property-holders, who 
are generally supposed to be able to take 
care of their own interests. It might as 
well be claimed that an agent of a manu- 
facturing company whose business it is to 
sell the goods of a manufacturer shall place 
himself in opposition to his principal and 
insist on the right to fix prices at which 
the goods shall be sold, and shall stand as 
the guardian of the public against the 
manufacturer in the transaction of the 
manufacturer’s business. The agents get 


all their authority from the companies. 
It is the companies that breathe into them 
the breath of life, and their duty is to 
loyally support the companies and to ad- 
vance their interests as the companies may 
decide. 

‘This idea that the agents are indepenc- 


ent of the companies, have interests sepa- 


rate from the companies — which they mzy 
assert in opposition to the companies — 
has been promulgated to a very injurious 
extent, and with very demoralizing results, 
and we are sorry that a journal of the high 
character of yours should have become the 
disseminator and advocate of such vicious 
and rebellious principles. 

‘‘The Associations of Local Agents have 
been based upon a false opinion as to an 
agent’s rights and duties, and to that ex- 
tent have proved an injury to the business. 

‘‘The idea that it is not the duty of an 
agent to represent his principal, but that 
he may assert himself in opposition to his 
principal is one that should find no advo- 
cate among friends of morality and order.”’ 


This statement is made by the 
manager of one of the great Amert- 
can companies, for whom we enter- 
He 
been for many years identified with 


tain the highest respect. has 
fire underwriting and is honored by 
his associates for his veteran service. 
We are glad to say this because it is 
true, and also because it helps to 
explain his point of view. 

His conception of the relations ex- 
isting, or which should exist, between 
agents and companies is traditional. 
It represents the old-time view that 
the employee stands to his employer 
as servant to master, and that action 
by the servant independent of, or 
contrary to, the wishes or interests 
of the master in any respect, is a 
breach of ‘‘ moral law.”’ 











Relation of Agents and Companies. 


Relations of this kind were some- 
times of a pleasant, congenial, and 
satisfactory nature, but they were 
not in accordance with modern con- 
ceptions of the employee’s right to 
independent action, and, we think, 
tended to stand in the way of the 
moral, intellectual, and material prog- 
ress of the people asa whole. True 
progress must mean, essentially, that 
the individual, whether he is an em- 
ployer or employee, shall have greater 
economic freedom and a larger oppor- 
tunity for growth. 

That growth can not occur where 
liberty of thought and action is de- 
nied to a man because he works for 
another instead of working for him- 
self. 
for a price should be just as free to 
bargain for terms as the man who 
sells commodities. The only limita- 
tion should be the natural incapacity 
or indifference to opportunity of the 
individual. Just to the extent that 


The man who sells his service 


the employer is the servant of the 
public, is the employee the servant 
of the employer, and no more. 

We can not concede any independ- 
ent right to the employer which is 
not conceded to the employee like- 
wise. It is true that the employer 
engages the service of the employee 
to represent his interests, but the em- 
ployee does not thereby sacrifice his 
right to represent and conserve his 
own interests. Where the interests 
of both are mutual, thus far they can 
labor together as one man; where 
they clash, the employee is under no 
greater obligation to yield than the 
employer. 

So much for the general. principles 
bearing upon the question. 

Our correspondent states that 
agents appointed by the companies 
are not supposed to represent prop- 
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erty-owners. This is probably true. 
Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, they 
do. The agent to-day stands as a 
middleman between the company and 
the property-owner, and he tries to 
This 
may not be as it was intended origi- 
nally, but it is a situation which has 


represent the interests of both. 


developed, naturally, out of existing 
conditions. It may be that the situa- 
tion and the conditions out of which 
it has probably 
they are, in part at any rate. 

We 
we speak with some knowledge — 
that the 
companies are any less subject to 
the the 
agents of insurance companies. Both 
frequently try to obtain better terms 
for their customers. The 
commercial traveler controls his trade 


grown are wrong; 


and 





cannot believe it true 


agents of manufacturing 


pressure from buyer than 


modern 


and carries it with him, whoever his 
employer may be, just as the fire- 
This condi- 


insurance does. 


tion may be wrong, but it certainly 


agent 


gives the agent greater influence and 
makes his position as an employee as 
free and untrammeled as that of 
employer. 

It is true that the agent gets his 
authority of representation from the 
company; but the company likewise 
gets its business from the agent —a 
fair exchange, which neither 
under obligations to the other beyond 


puts 


the point of mutual interest. In 
other words, the fact of the relation- 
ship does not destroy the independ- 
ence of either, or impose any more 
obligations of self-sacrifice upon one 
than upon the other. The company 
grants the authority because it wants 
the 
business in exchange for the author- 


business; the agent gives the 
ity because he wants the compensa- 


tion. The agent has just as much 
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right to name the price and condi- 
tions of his services as the company 
has to name the price and conditions 
under which it will sell insurance. 
And what the agent and company 
have the right to do as individuals, 
they can do in association with each 
other. 

The agent has no right to dictate 
the price of insurance, but he may 
make requests and suggestions in re- 
gard to the rate. It is a mistake for 
companies to delegate rate-making 
powers to their agents. They may 
advise from their special knowledge 
of local conditions, but the natural 
pressure of competition which the 
agent meets renders an abuse of 
rating powers possible, which is not 
overcome, but rather encouraged, by 
the fact that the commission is a per- 
centage of the premium received. 

Our correspondent declares vehe- 
mently against the doctrine that 
agents ‘‘ have interests separate from 
and holds that it is 


’ 


the companies’ 
immoral for the agent to assert himself 
in opposition to his principal. 

The fact that agents have interests 
separate from the company is due to 
actual and not theoretical conditions. 
Many companies regard it best for 
their interests to appoint as many 
agents in a locality as they choose. 
Agents think that their interests re- 
quire sole representation. It may be 
that one or both are wrong, and that 
there is a point of compromise at 
which their interests will become 
mutual; but so long as they are 
unwilling to compromise, we cannot 
say that one has more of the right in 
his favor than the other. 

We cannot agree with our corre- 
spondent that the agents’ associations 
are based upon a false conception of 
rights and duties, any more than 
similar associations of companies. 
The acts of the companies, sepa- 
rately and in combination, have made 
defensive organizations on the part 


of the agents necessary. The sep- 
aration of interests has not been 
brought about by the agents alone. 

The present attitude of some of the 
companies is not likely to heal that 
breach. This we regret and deplore. 
It ought to be possible for agents and 
companies to stand together on most 
things, and compromise upon ll. 
This condition cannot be brought 
about, however, so long as the right 
of agents to defensive organization 
and independent action is denied. 

The best agents in the country are 
equal in intellectual capacity, and 
character to the best company execu- 
tives, and many of them realize larger 
returns for their efforts. There is no 
more to be sacrificed in conferring 
and compromising with men because 
they are agents, than because they 
are company officials. There is no 
reason why an association of com- 
panies should not recognize and meet 
with an association of agents without 
expecting to control its legislation. 
The companies place themselves in 
the wrong by denying to agents the 
right to protect and promote their 
own interests by organization, while 
they exercise and expect to enjoy 
that right themselves. 

The non-partizan position occupied 
by this magazine makes it impossible 
for us to indite a special plea either 
for the agent or company. What we 
aim to detect and present is economic 
truth. We did not create the condi- 
tions, and probably cannot influence 
them now that they exist, but can 
point out what seems to us to be 
the best lines of action under the 
circumstances. 

There exists, unfortunately, a con- 
flict between the interests of com- 
panies and agents, for which both are 
partly to blame, and neither wholly. 
The situation can only be faced in the 
light of the actual conditions and in 
accordance with Twentieth Century 
views of the economic relations be- 
tween employer and employee. Any 
other attitude on the part of either 
company or agent will stand in the 
way of harmony, and consequently of 
progress. 











GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Students of fire-insurance will be 
interested in an article, analyzing the 
census statistics of manufactures, 
which is published in the September 
number of the American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews. ‘The author, Mr. S. 
N. D. North, who is Chief Statistician 
of the Census Department at Wash- 
ington, presents a comprehensive re- 
view of the growth of these industries 
in the past fifty years. The chief 
interest will center, however, in the 
development of the last ten years. 

The statistics presented are espe- 
cially appropriate in view of the 
recent discussion in regard to fire 
losses and the rate of burning. For 
those who take a superficial view of 
the situation it is difficult to under- 
stand how, with a continued increase 
in the amount of property destroyed 
by fire each year, the rate of burning 
met with by insurance companies 
should not similarly increase. When, 
however, we consider the great in- 
crease in the value of manufacturing 
plants and their output the case is 
more clear. 

In 1890 $6,525,000,000 represented 
the values invested in manufacturing 
plants. The value of the commodities 
produced by these plants amounted 
to $9,372,000,000, an approximate 
total value of $16,000,000,000. ‘Ten 
years later, in 1900, this value had 
increased to nearly $23,000,000,000, 
— or about fifty per cent in ten years. 
As showing the relation of these 
increased values to the annual fire 
loss in the United States it may be 
stated that in 1891 the property loss 
was $143,000,000; in Igor it was 


$165,000,000, an increase of about 
fifteen per cent. Therefore, while 
the annual fire loss in the United 


States is very much larger than it 
has been in the past, it is really very 
much less when we consider its rela- 
tion to the immense increase in 
property values. 

Mr. North states that manufactures 
now take first place among the 
sources of national wealth, agricul- 


ture having previously occupied that 
position. He says that the value of 
manufacturing products in 1900 was 
nearly twice as great as that of agri- 
culture. It is an interesting fact 
that the fire-insurance companies re- 
porting to the New York department 


have a total insurance in force of 
$23,000,000,000, a sum, it will be 


noted, which is not largely in excess 
of the reported values of manufactur- 
ing plants and products, from which 
we may conclude that a very large 
percentage of property value in the 
United States is not protected by 
stock fire-insurance. With the im- 
mense increase in property values, 
any tendency towards a reduction in 
fire-insurance rates on account of 
improved risks would not be likely to 
affect materially the gross income 
of companies and agents. The pre- 
mium income of fire-insurance com- 
panies in ten years has increased 
more than $50,000,000, and this 
means that the commissions paid to 
agents have increased from $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000. 

An interesting fact brought out by 
Mr. North is that the value of raw 
materials used in manufacturing rep- 
resents 28.5 per cent of the final cost 
of the finished product. In other 
words, at least seventy per cent of 
the final cost is imposed upon the 
consumer as a result of the transition 
costs of manufacture. The same cost 
in fire-insurance to-day does not ex- 
ceed forty per cent. We cite this fact 
as tending to support the statement 
made in previous numbers of this 
magazine that the relative cost of 
transacting fire-insurance is not so 
excessive as many suppose. 

Mr. North also points out some 
interesting facts in regard to the 
growth of industrial combinations. 
The census-takers were able to locate 
185, controlling 2,040 plants, and em- 
ploying 400,000 people. The products 
of these corporations amounted to 
$1,667,000,000, or fourteen per cent 
of the total manufactured products. 








PROGRESS OF FIRE-INSURANCE DURING THE PAST 
EIGHT YEARS. 


We publish upon page 371 a statis- 
tical exhibit which we are confident 
will be studied with interest by Ameri- 
can fire underwriters. It is, in brief, 
a presentation of the total earnings 
of thirty-two American millionaire 
fire-insurance companies during the 
eight years from IgOI, in- 
It shows the gains in sur- 


1893 to 
clusive. 
plus, to which are added the total 
dividends paid by each company, 
thus giving the total earnings for the 
There is the 
unearned 


period. shown also 


increase or decrease in 
premiums. 

The purpose of this exhibit is to 
the financial 
by American 
period covering four years of excep- 


show progress made 


companies during a 
tional profit and as many years of 
heavy loss. The total earnings of 
the companies included in the table, 
during the period named, were $62,- 
Of this sum, $32,445,000 
was paid in The bal- 
ance — $30,537,000 — was carried to 
surplus. At the same time the un- 
earned premium fund was increased 
$15,436,000. 


982,000. 
dividends. 


This exhibit is in no sense a pres- 
entation of underwriting gains. It 
includes gains from both underwri- 
ting and investment. The progress 
shown is due mainly to gains upon in- 
vestment account. Investment gains 
are realized from two sources: In- 
terest earned on invested funds and 
appreciation in the value of securities. 
The relation of interest earnings 
alone to total earnings is significant 
instructive. We present the 
shown in the case of 


and 
results as 





a few leading companies : — 
Total Interest 
Earnings. Receipts. 

Hartford $3,654,000 $3,029,000 
Home 7,746,000 4,255,000 
Continental 5,032,000 2,736,000 
Phoenix (N. Y.) 2,418,000 1,406,000 
Etna 8,390,000 4,002,000 
German-American 4,886,000 2,302,000 
National (Conn. ) 2,062,000 1,372,000 
Springfield 2,624,000 1,383,000 
Connecticut 1,421,000 1,138,000 
Germania 2,514,000 1,197,000 

Total $40,747,009 $22,820,000 


The gain from appreciation of se- 
a 


curities in the case of each of the 
companies above named has been 
large during the period covered. We 


believe it is not overstating the case 
to say that fully seventy-five per cent 
of the total earnings during the past 
eight years is due to gains on account 
of investments. Furthermore, a little 
study of the figures presented will 
show that in individual companies 
the gains from these sources exceed 
the total earnings, and that there has 
been an actual loss on underwriting 
account. 

The table is also interesting because 
it dates from the year in which the 
multiple-agency question began to be 
discussed in connection with so-called 
underwriters’ agencies. It may be 
that a comparison of the results ac- 
cruing during eight years to different 
companies pursuing different policies 
of conduct, may assist in determining 
which line of management, on the 
whole, has proved most profitable. 





Note. The figures upon which these tables are 
based are taken from the New York fire-insurance 
report, under which some of the companies are not 
credited with assets which other States accept as 
sound. This is notably true in the case of the Fire- 
men’s Fund, which, according to the table, shows a 
surplus on Dec. 31, 1901, of $1,779,000, whereas its sur- 
plus as accepted by other departments is $2,542,000. 
Upon this basis its total earnings for eight years 
would be increased over $700,000. 
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THE LOCAL AGENCY MOVEMENT IN OHIO. 





The Strongest State Agents’ Association in the Country — Some of the Men Who Have 
Become Prominent in the Organization. 


The Ohio Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents is the largest and 
most successful state organization in 
the country. It now embraces fifty 


country branches with a total mem- 


bership exceeding five hundred 
agents. It influences state legislation, 


exercises a partial control over agents 
in the matter of rates and rules, and 
has afforded protection to its members. 

When the National Association 
was started at Chicago, September, 
1896, there was no organized move- 





THOMAS H. GEER, CLEVELAND. 


ment in Ohio. Mr. Merwin Jackson, 
of Toledo, was one of the nineteen 
agents who participated in the organ- 
ization of the National body, and the 
only agent present from Ohio. 

On February 25, 1897, following 
the Chicago’meeting, twenty-six Ohio 


local agents met at the state capital, 
Columbus, and organized a state asso- 
ciation, electing Mr. Jackson as its 
first president. Sixteen agents signed 
the new constitution and by-laws. 
For the next two years the progress 
of the association was slow. The ex- 
ecutive committee then decided to 
employ a manager to enlarge the 
membership and to handle the de- 
Mr. A. P. Ross was 


By petsonal 


tailed work. 
selected for this position. 
visits and solicitation the new man- 
ager was able to increase the mem- 
bership, but it was soon found that an 
organization more directly and im- 
mediately appealing to the self-interest 
of the agent was necessary in order 
to enlist support in larger numbers. 
This resulted in the subdivision of 
the State Association into county or- 
ganizations having more or less con- 
trol over rates and rules. 

The expense of the State Association 
was met by a pro rata assessment 
upon members according to premiums 
written, and it became the practice of 
the agents to charge these assessments 
in turn to the companies,on the ground 
that the association was performing 
local board work and maintaining fair 
rates under an anticompact plan pro- 
hibiting united action by companies. 

This practice became eventually the 
subject of a discussion and conference 
between company officials and repre- 
sentatives of the State Association, 
resulting in an adjustment satisfac- 
torily to both parties. Under the 
present plan agents charge the com- 
panies for board expenses not to ex- 

















ceed a certain fixed percentage of the 
premium. Beyond this all expenses 
of the State Association are borne by 
the agents themselves. 

In 1899 the Association decided to 
establish independent quarters of its 
own at Columbus. Since then its 
work has become so extended as to 
necessitate more room. The active 
work of the organization is in charge 
of the manager, who was also made 
secretary at the last annual meeting. 
The manager’s work consists mainly 
in adjusting local differences, clearing 








A. W. 


NEALE, CLEVELAND. 


up bad local practices and extending 
the membership of the organization. 
In the matter of legislation the asso- 
ciation has been instrumental in se- 
curing the passage of a fire-marshal 
law. During the current year the asso- 
ciation joined with the companies and 
property-owners of the state in au 
effort to repeal and modify some of the 
laws which appeared to hamper in- 
surance facilities. As a result two of 
these laws, the county appraisal and 
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anticoinsurance statutes, were re- 
pealed. 

In 1900 the agents association de- 
feated an anticompact bill unusually 
extreme initsterms. It was designed 
to supercede the present law, and was 
absolutely prohibitory upon com- 
panies and agents. 


and 


Its penalties were 
severe powers of jurisdiction 
given the courts extraordinary. It 
also prohibited an appeal to Federal 
The bill killed in 


comunittee. 


courts. was 

The Ohio Association is recognized 
by its sister associations as the strong- 
est in the country. Especial interest 
now centers in the organization, be- 
cause it will, in all probability, fur- 
nish the next president of the National 
Association. 

President Jackson served the asso- 
ciation in this office for three years. 
He is best known, however, as chair- 
man of the grievance committee of the 
National Association, an office which 
he has held since that organization 
was started. This is one of the im- 
portant committees of the National 
Association which holds great powers 
and does its work quietly and effec- 
tively. Its duties are of a delicate 
nature and involve the adjustment of 
quarrels between companies and 
agents as well as between agents in 
It has 
been, from time to time, called upon to 


different parts of the country. 


handle important questions in connec- 
tion with overhead writing, multiple 
It has 
also assisted in promoting harmony 


agents and large city brokers. 


where questions of rates and rules 
were involved. 
It is an interesting fact that this 


committee has never had a formal 
meeting or taken any public action on 
subjects brought before it. Its work 


is confidential and is done by corre- 
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spondence. Complaints filed are sent 
to Mr. Jackson as chairman of the 
committee, who consults with mem- 
bers of the committee representing the 
district which the complaint 
comes. Sometimes the advice of 
other members is sought. The aim, 
however, is to keep the knowledge of 
the 
small a number as possible. 


from 


facts of the case confined to as 
Whena 
satisfactory settlement is reached the 


whole matter is dismissed from the 











MERWIN JACKSON, TOLEDO. 


of the committee without 
This line of policy in the 


attention 
comment. 
conduct of its work does not bring 
much glory to the committee, but its 
members feel that it is of the utmost 
importance that its reputation for con- 
servatism and discretion should be 
maintained. 

Mr. Jackson was succeeded in the 
presidency by Mr. A. W. Neale of 
Cleveland. Mr. Neale has since been 
twice re-elected to this office, in which 
he is at present serving. He isa thor- 
ough believer in association work, 





Monthly Journal of Insurance Economics. 


and is a careful student of fire-insur- 
ance problems from an economic point 
of view. What he has to say upon 
the questions confronting local agents 
is always of interest. His article on 
the expense question, contributed to 
the last number of the JOURNAL OF 
INSURANCE Economics, attracted 
widespread attention. It is learned 
that Mr. Neale will be one of the 
prominent the 
gram of the National Convention at 
He has made a discreet 
and clear-headed of the 
Ohio Association, and in this capacity 
has inspired the respect and confidence 
of company officials. Mr. Neale has 
been deeply interested in the meetings 
of the National Association and has 
taken an active part in formulating 


speakers on pro- 
Louisville. 
executive 


its legislation. 

Another Ohio local agent who has 
been prominently identified with the 
State Association, as well as with the 
National Association, is Mr. Charles 
W. Bryson of Columbus. Mr. Bryson 
was elected secretary of the Ohio 
Association at its first meeting. He 
held this office year after year until 
February, 1902, when it was decided 
to.combine the office of secretary with 
that of manager, in order to concen- 
trate and facilitate the work of the 
organization. 

Mr. Bryson was then elected treas- 
urer of the organization. He has 
been interested in the whole agency 
movement from the very outset, being 
a firm believer in combined effort. 
He believes that the drift of conditions 
makes it desirable for local agents to 
band themselves together for mutual 
protection. Mr. Bryson is one of the 
young men in the business who pos- 
sesses ideals, is progressive and alert, 
tries to think on his own account, do 
things in the same spirit, and who 
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finds pleasure in meeting men of the 
same type in his line of business. 

Mr. Thomas H. Geer, of Cleveland, 
who is a member of the present exec- 





CHARLES W. BRYSON, COLUMBUS. 


utive committee of the Ohio Associa- 
tion, is now serving as first vice-presi- 


THE CONFLAGRATION 
BY J. 


If I should be asked to use one 
word to express the cause of the pres- 
ent enormous losses in the United 
States I should answer, *‘* Careless- 
ness.’’ Carelessness in the habits of 
our people; carelessness in the con- 
struction of our buildings; careless- 
ness in the administration of our state 
or municipal ordinances. 

So long as these continue confla- 
grations will occur. Given favorable 
conditions, such as the storm which 
was happening at the time of the 
Paterson and Waterbury fires, or the 
shingle roofs that covered the dwell- 
ings at Jacksonville, neither sprin- 
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dent of the National Association. 

He first became interested in the 
agency movement through Mr. Bran- 
nen’s call for a National Convention 
When the Ohio 
tion was formed he was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
retained this 


in 1896. Associa- 


office for four years. 


He represented the Ohio Association 
as a delegate to the St. Louis con- 


vention in 1897, and has attended 


all the meetings of the National Asso- 
held. He thinks the 
agency movement is steadily gaining 


ciation since 
in that strength which is represented 
He 
regard numerical growth as essential 


by unity of purpose. does not 


to permanency and feels that some of 
the withdrawals 
creased its influence. He 
that the National Association as a 
defensive organization is necessary 
only so long as companies fail to con- 
sider the principles and _ platforms 
which represent agency interests. 

Mr. Geer has won the respect of his 
associates by the thorough honesty of 
his position, and by the evident enthu- 
siasm which he possesses in any work 
which tends to promote the permanent 
welfare of local agents. 


have actually in- 


believes 


HAZARD IN AMERICA. 


HARE. 


kler equipment nor fire-proof build- 
ings will be of much service to prevent 
the spread of fire. 

The only way to prevent conflagra- 
tions is to prevent the fire from ex- 
tending beyond the premises in which 
it originates, and the only way to 
bring this about is proper construc- 
tion and efficient fire-department and 
ample water supply. Given sufficient 
headway no construction yet devel- 
oped or water supply provided will 
prevent a sweeping conflagration ; 
the only way to stop it then is by a 
removal of the buildings by the use 
of explosives. 








SOME OF THE LEADERS IN THE AGENCY MOVEMENT. 


Among those who have assumed 
leadership in the National Agency 
Association since its inauguration at 
Chicago, in 1896, Mr. John C. North, 
of New Haven, takes a prominent 
position. Mr. North’s interest was 
first excited in the movement by Mr. 
Brannen’s circular calling the con- 
vention at Chicago. He gave par- 
ticular attention to the reports of 
this, the first agency convention ever 
held in this country, and ultimately 
became convinced that many of the 
had in fire- 


evils which grown up 











JOHN C. NORTH, NEW HAVEN. 


insurance, and which the better class 
willingly 
more easily 
handled by organization among local 


of companies would 


abolished, could be 


see 


agents than by the companies. 

Mr. North became a member of 
the National Association, holding it 
to be a privilege to contribute to an 
organization, the object of which was 


to better the conditions of the agency 
business. When the National As- 
sociation took up the organization of 
State branches Mr. North was asked 
to handle this work in Connecticut. 
This he gladly did, and began to 
correspond at once with the leading 
agents of his State, for the purpose of 





E. J. TAPPING, MILWAUKEE. 


ascertaining their views upon the sub- 
ject. 
generous support, and the organiza- 
the Connecticut 


He encountered a ready and 


Association 
was an early outcome. At the first 
meeting of this organization he was 
appointed a delegate to the National 
Convention held in Buffalo. He was 


tion of 


greatly impressed by the enthusiasm 
and earnestness of the delegates to 
that convention, and became deeply 
interested in the movement and thor- 
oughly pledged to its support. He 
made many friends in Buffalo, and at 
the Milwaukee Convention, the fol- 











Some of the Leaders in the Agency Movement. 


lowing year, attained prominence by 
the service which he performed for 
the committee on nominations. 

Mr. North is a conscientious and 
careful student of fire-insurance con- 
ditions. He has the entire respect 
and thorough confidence of his asso- 
ciate agents. He was three times 
elected president of the Connecticut 
Association, and, upon declining re- 
election, was made chairman of its 
executive committee. He has built 
up the Connecticut Association on a 
firm foundation. It is the strongest 
association in New England to-day, 
and one of the three or four strongest 
in the country. The Connecticut 
agents exercise great influence in 
the councils of the National Associa- 
tion, and Mr. North will undoubtedly 
play an important part in its future 
history. He believes that the Na- 
tional and State Associations repre- 
sent a powerful factor in the evolu- 
tion now in progress in the conduct 
of fire-insurance. He holds that if 
the agents are united in promoting 
any reform which is worthy of their 
effort, they can bring that reform to 
pass and secure the cooperation and 
support of the companies in doing so. 

Another interesting local agent 
who made his first appearance in the 
Buffalo Convention is Mr. E. J. 
Tapping, of Milwaukee. Mr. Tap- 
ping is one of the most promising 
young men in the agency field. His 
interest in the movement was early 
aroused, and he sought the support of 
his fellow agents in forming a State 
Association for Wisconsin. Not being 
immediately successful in this direc- 
tion, he decided, in May, 1899, to 
secure, if possible, a State organiza- 
tion upon responsibility. 
With characteristic energy and per- 
severance, he brought about, within 


his own 
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thirty days, the organization of the 
Wisconsin Association, with a mem- 
bership of about fifty agents. 

Mr. Tapping and his associate dele- 
gates from Wisconsin attended the 
Buffalo Convention with a firm de- 
termination to secure the next annual 
Milwaukee. In _ this 
they were successful. Mr. Tapping 
himself made a most agreeable im- 


pression upon the Buffalo delegates, 
not only by his personal address, 


meeting for 


PINKHAM, PORTLAND. 


H.N. 


but by his public speeches. At 
Milwaukee, the following year, he 
won added laurels in his work on 
behalf of the National Association. 
At the Put-in-Bay Convention Mr. 
Tapping was made chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, and this 
year he is serving the organization as 
chairman of the program committee. 

Mr. Tapping has interested him- 
self in stopping overhead writing, and 
has also contributed much to the 
progress of the single-agency reform, 
probably as much as any agent iden- 
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tified with the National Association, 
not occupying an executive position. 
He holds that the road to reduced ex- 
penses in large cities is through the 
medium of single agencies. He 
believes that the expense question 
will be the leading issue of the 
future; that the local agents are 
gradually educating public opinion 
to demand a decrease. This demand 
when enforced will, he thinks, result 
in fewer companies and fewer agents. 
He believes that before 1903 the 
expense question will become the 
foremost issue before the National 
and State Associations. 

Mr. H. N. Pinkham, of Portland, 
Me., has been a strong factor in pro- 
moting the interest and increasing 
the membership of the National and 
State Associations. Mr. Pinkham 
conceived the idea of a State organi- 
zation of agents many years ago. 
He agitated the matter without se- 
curing definite action, however, until 
the National Association was well 
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under way. He then took hold of the 
matter with a determination to put 
the State Association plan through. 
He advisel with a few of the best 
agents in Maine, and then proceeded 
to call a meeting in Portland, in May, 
1899, at which time a State organiza- 
tion was effected. Since then nearly 
every agent in the State has become 
identified with the association. When 
Mr. Pinkham made his first appear- 
ance at the Buffalo Convention of the 
National Association, his enthusiasm 
and interest won him a place on the 
executive staff of the Association as 
chairman of the committee on organi- 
zation. For the past three years Mr. 
Pinkham has occupied this position. 
He has performed much arduous 
labor, and in the face of many set- 
backs and difficulties has brought 
about the organization of a number 
of State Associations, and contributed 
materially to the increased interest in 
the National movement. 





SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION 


INVOLVES GUESSWORK. 


(From Firemen’s Fund Record.) 


It must be admitted that rate-sna- 
king is a cross between scientifically 
kept classification and *‘‘ calculation 
guess’? work. 

The classification of risks under 
the various headings of frame and 
brick, good, bad, indifferent, and fire 
protection or no fire protection, gives 
a basis of the heretofore cost of carry- 
ing the particular risk under the ex- 
isting condition, and, so far-as rating 
expired risks is concerned, can be 
accepted as mathematically and scien- 
tifically correct. 

The rate to be charged for carry- 
ing any particular risk for one, three, 
or five years, under what might be 
changed conditions, must be based 
on the scientific rate as ascertained 
for the heretofore cost, supplemented 
and added to by the ‘calculation 
guess’ to cover new and unlooked 
for conditions. 

The shipbuilder will not enter into 
an agreement to build a ship on call 
at any time within twelve months 


without having a good margin for 
changed conditions during the inter- 
vening one or eleven months. 

The housebuilder will not enter into 
an agreement to build a house on call 
at any time when called upon from 
one month to thirty-five months with- 
out a good, healthy margin to pro- 
vide for new conditions. 

The merchant will not agree to de- 
liver a quantity of certain class of 
merchandise on call at any time 
within twelve months without pro- 
tecting himself against a _ possible 
rise in the market, by a good stiff 
addition to his present rate of 
profit. 

The underwriter who hopes to live 
and to pay losses will not agree to 
pay for a ship, a house, or a stock of 
merchandise on call, without making 
a ‘‘calculation guess’’ addition, to 
the heretofore cost, to provide against 
the new hazards that are continually 
bobbing up and playing smash with 
his classifications. 








What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘‘the largest company ’’ ? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 


Life-Insurance Company 


' of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


— 


5 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W. H. KING, Secretary. E.O. WEEKS, Vice-Prest. 
A.C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, Asst. Secretaries. 








Justice and Satisfaction 


in dealing with both Agents and Policy-holders— 
fairness coupled with invariable honesty of pur- 
pose. These are the endeavors of the management 
of the Union Mutual in all transactions. And 
Promptness is another Home Office motto— 
prompt answering of letters, prompt issuing of 
policies, prompt settlement of claims. 
Always a place for reliable, capable Agents. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Portland, Maine. Suepeet 


FRED E. RICHARDS, President. 
ARTHUR L. BATES, Vice-President. 
Address either : 
EDSON D. SCOFIELD, Suft., 1110 Am. Tract 
Society Bld’g, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 
be ~ xe ON CHASE, Supt., 84 Adams St., Chicago, 











SURPLUS LINE COMPANIES 


Local fire-insurance agents who are readers 
of this magazine can, if they desire, address 
inquiries to this office in regard to the finan- 
cial status and management of companies 
which are soliciting surplus lines. We shall 
be glad to give our readers the benefit of 
independent and unprejudiced investigation 
and advice. We may render valuable assist- 
ance in this direction, and thus enable agents 
to discriminate and possibly save them from 
serious loss. 


JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 
ANNUITY BUILDING 
DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Che 
Columbian National Life 
Tnsurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


PERCY PARKER, President 


WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen’] Manager 





JOHN C. PAIGE &CO. 
INSURANCE 


20 KiLBY STREET 
BOSTON. 








NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF LONDON. 


Eastern and Southern 
@ Departments, 
33 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


George W. Babb, Manager. 
T. A. Ralston, Sub-Manager, 





ADMITTED ASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE 


CONTINGENT FUND 
NET SURPLUS 














CEORCE 


& 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


E. IDE, PRESIDENT 
$13.370.863 
$11.103.912 
$ 856.819 
$ 100.000 
$ 1.310.132 
$59.646.669 





INDIVIDUAL FIRE UNDERWRITE 


$250,000.00 Cash in Mercantile Trust Co. 
750,000.00 Subject to Call. 


OF ST. LOUIS eh eH eH HB c#¥8_s $51,000, 000.00 Total Available Assets. 
LICENSED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI 


THE UNDERWRITERS ARE 


Gauner L. ALLEN, President Fulton Iron Works. 

wee BIXBY, President American Car and Foundry Co. 

R. s BROOKINGS Vice-Prest. Sam'l] Cupples Woodenware Co. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Banker. 

MURRAY CARLETON, President Carleton Dry Goods Co. 
H.N. pair, President Smith & Davis Mfg. Co. 

JOHN D. VIS, Lawyer. 

R. B. DU. ay Viaenasine Director Continental. Tobacco Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS, President D. R. Francis & Bro. ee Co. 
JOS. M. HAYES, President Jos. M. ~~ Woolen Co. 
SAMUEL M. KENNARD, President J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 
I. H. LIONBERGER, Lawyer. 


P. C. MAFFITT, Capitalist. 
GEORGE D. MARKHAM, Senior Partner W. H. Markham & Co. 
pe MICHAEL, Sec'y and Treas. Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 

. W. MORTON. Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
THOMAS HL McKITTRICK, Pres. Hargadine-McKittrick D.G. Co. 
DANIEL C. NUGENT, Ist V.-Pres't . Nugent & Bro. D. G. Co. 
EBEN RICHARDS, Vice-Pres't Mexican Central Railroad. 
JOHN SCULLIN, Capitalist. 

E. C, SIMMONS, Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
CORWIN H. SPEN NCER, Capitalist 

D. D. WALKER, Ca 
FESTUS J.W WADE, Dridlent eens Trust Co. 


ROLLA WELLS, Mayor of St. Louis, and President American Steel Fd y- 


Applications to W. H. MARKHAM & CO., Attorneys and Managers, Century Building St. Louis 
Will write True Surplus Business only, Beginning Oct. 15th 





PHENIX 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 


No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





The 
Insurance Field. 


YOUNG E. ALLISON, 
Editor. 


A weekly newspaper 
covering the whole 
Field of Insurance, 
with particular atten- 
tion to conditions ex- 
isting in the Southern 
field. 
Published at Louisville, Kentucky, 

every Thursday morning. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 PER ANNUM. 





The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 
Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


A STOCK COMPANY. 
Established 1836, Entered United States 1848. 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1, 1902. 


$10,316,391 
5,716,274 
4,600,117 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Surplus 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


FOUNDED A. D. 1710 


THE OLDEST PURELY F!IRE-INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, COMPANY'S BUILDING 


54 PINE ST., NEW YORK 











